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Lilacs are late in blooming this year but are now fast opening their 
flowers, and it is possible that Sunday, the 25th, will bring the largest 
number of visitors of the year to the Arboretum. The earliest species 
to flower, Syringa pinnatifolia, was in bloom on the 12th of May; this 
is a small compact shrub with small clusters of white flowers valuable 
only for their fragrance. Syringa hyacinthiflora was in flower at about 
the same time; this is an interesting hybrid between the Chinese S. 
oblata and some form of S. vulgaris. It is a large, well-shaped bush 
with good foliage and small clusters of double bluish-purple flowers 
which are extremely fragrant. This plant is worth more general culti- 
vation as an interesting hybrid and for its early fragrant flowers. 
Although many species, chiefly from China, and several hybrids have 
found a place in a few gardens, when Lilacs are spoken of it is Syringa 
vulgaris and its numerous varieties which are usually referred to. 
This shrub was planted on land now occupied by the Arboretum as 
early probably as 1815 when Mr. Benjamin Bussey built his house and 
planted his garden along the summit of Bussey Hill. He planted a 
row of purple and white Lilacs along his garden walk and either the 
original plants or suckers from them have now grown into dense tall 
hedges on each side of the path and still bloom profusely. 

It is now known that Syringa vulgaris came originally from the 
mountains of Bulgaria, and that it reached western Europe by the way 
of Constantinople in 1597. The date of its introduction into the United 
States is not known, but it was a common garden plant here before 
the end of the eighteenth century as Washington planted it at Mt. 
Vernon in 1785. The plants raised from seed collected from the wild 
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plant in Bulgaria are in the Arboretum collection which contains now 
one hundred and eighty-six named varieties. Hardly a week passes 
without a letter addressed to the Arboretum asks for the names of the 
best six or twenty-five Lilacs. All the varieties are handsome plants, 
and persons rarely agree about their individual value. Some persons 
prefer flowers of one color and other persons prefer flowers of another 
color; some persons like the Lilacs with double flowers and others dis- 
like them. All the forms of the garden Lilac have practically the same 
habit and foliage, and the same inconspicuous fruit; they all bloom 
freely every year, and breeding and selection have not influenced their 
perfume. There is considerable variation in the size of the individual 
flowers; the double flowers open generally a little later than the single 
flowers and last longer. There is little difference in the time of flow- 
ering of all these varieties. The size of the flower-cluster varies some- 
what on the different forms; it is larger on young plants than on old 
ones, and it can always be enlarged by severe pruning which increases 
the vigor of the flower-bearing branches. Many persons who visit the 
Arboretum find that Bussey’s old Lilacs are more beautiful than the 
more recent Lemoine creations because they are the ones which have 
long been common in gardens and beloved by generations of New Eng- 
landers. A choice of these Lilacs is largely a matter of taste and 
color, and the Arboretum, in the hope of helping some of its corres- 
pondents, offers the following fifty as a good selection of these plants. 
They are all growing in the Arboretum collection where they bloom 
usually every year and most of them can now be found in American 
nurseries: 

SINGLE VARIETIES: WHITE, Madame Florent Stepman, Madame 
Moser, Princess Alexandra, Vestale; PALE, speciosa, spectabilis, Clara 
Cochet, Lucie Baltet, macrostachya; MEDIUM, Amethyst, Charles X., 
Furst Lichtenstein, Gloive de Mouiins, Marlyensis pallida, Pyramidal, 
Ronsard, Saturnale, Triomphe d’Orléans, Ville de Troyes; DARK, Con- 
go, Diderot, Laplace, Marceau, Montgolfier, Negro, Philémon, Profes- 
sor Sargent, Réaumur, Turenne, Volcan, Edmond Boissier. 

DOUBLE VARIETIES: WHITE, Hdith Cavell, Madame Abel Chatenay, 
Madame Casimir Périer, Princess Clémentine; PALE, Léon Gambetta; 
Mepium, Dr. Masters, Duc de Massa, Jules Ferry, Julien Gérardin, 
Maréchal de Bassompierre, Maréchal Lannes, Maurice de Vilmorin, 
Olivier de Serres, René Jarry-Desloges, Desfontaines, Gaudichaud, 
Président Fallizres, Président Loubet, Thunbergi; DARK, Paul Thirion, 

‘ioletta, Georges Bellair. 

In the next issue of this Bulletin a few notes will appear on some 
of the other species and hybrids of Syringa. 


Azalea (Rhododendron) lutea. This Azalea produced its fragrant yel- 
low flowers here for the first time in 1909 from seed collected by Dr. 
Schneider on the Caucasus and is only again covered with flowers this 
year which have been open for several days. It is remarkable that 
they are uninjured, although those of Azalea poukhanense have suf- 
fered for the first time, as have the flowers of Rhododendron mucron- 
ulatum which have been nearly all killed although this northern China 
deciduous-leaved plant has been growing in the Arboretum since 1885; 
it was raised from seed collected near Peking and has never before 
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lost a flower-bud. If the flower-buds of Azalea lutea were hardier this 
would be one of the most delightful of all Azaleas as the flowers are 
charming in color and more fragrant perhaps than those of any other 
Azalea. The plants of this Azalea are growing on the lower side of 
Azalea Path below the group of Enkianthus. 


Rhododendron (Azalea) Vaseyi is the earliest of American Azaleas to 
bloom with the exception of the Rhodora, and one of the best intro- 
ductions of recent years. It is a tall shrub with slender stems and 
open irregular habit. It grows naturally only in a few isolated moun- 
tain valleys in South Carolina where it sometimes reaches a height of 
fifteen feet. The flowers appear before the leaves in small compact 
clusters and are pure pink in color, white flowers occasionally appear- 
ing. There are large clumps of this Azalea near the end of the Meadow 
Road which are just now opening their petals. The Rhodora (Rhodo- 
dendron canadense), which is also in flower, is probably the least orna- 
mental of all the North American Azaleas. The small flowers are rose- 
purple in color but when this shrub covers, as it sometimes does, hun- 
dreds of acres of swampy ground in extreme northern New England 
and eastern Canada it makes an attractive show. 


Chaenomeles. This is the generic name now given to the red-flowered 
Quince which was formerly known as Pyrus japonica. It has been in 
American gardens for many years and at one time was one of the most 
popular plants here, especially in the middle and southern states where 
it is still common. It is not rare in New England, although perhaps 
less common here than southward. Occasionally the flower-buds suffer 
here in severe winters and the plants need constant attention to protect 
them from the San José scale which commonly infests this Quince. 
Although first introduced into Europe from Japanese gardens it is not 
a Japanese but a Chinese plant, and the correct name for it is Chae- 
nomeles lagenaria. There is a collection of garden varieties of this 
Quince, chiefly raised in Germany, in the Shrub Collection, and it is 
several years since the plants have been so full of flowers. The vari- 
eties differ in the color of the flowers and in the size and shape of the 
plants. The most conspicuous when it is in bloom is the var. Svmonti, 
of dwarf habit and with intensely scarlet flowers. The white flowers 
of var. nivalis attract attention, as do the red flowers of the var. car- 
dinalis. These varieties are little known in the United States and 
plants are difficult to obtain. Another species of the so-called red- 
flowered Quince, which is a native of Japan and a smaller and hardier 
shrub than the Chinese species, with smaller flowers and fruits and 
often semiprostrate stems, often called in gardens Pyrus Maulei, is 
rightly named Chaenomeles japonica. There is a dwarf variety of this 
plant with smaller flowers and fruits which is an excellent subject for 
the rock garden. Chaenomeles japonica has been growing in the Ar- 
boretum since 1893 when it was raised from seeds collected by Professor 
Sargent on the mountains of Hondo. A hybrid of the Chinese and 
Japanese species raised in Switzerland several years ago has received 
the name of Chaenomeles superba. There are several named varieties 
of this hybrid in the Arboretum differing in the color of the flowers. 
Of these those named rosea, perfecta and alba are perhaps the most 


interesting. 
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Berberis Dielsiana, which was raised from seeds collected by Purdom 
in the province of Shensi, in China, is one of the handsomest and most 
vigorous of the Barberries of recent introduction. The largest plant 
in the Arboretum is growing among the new Chinese Barberries on 
Bussey Hill where it is already eight or nine feet tall and broad. It 
is one of the species with flowers in drooping racemes like those of 
the common Barberry. It is not only a vigorous and handsome plant 
but is valuable for its early flowers which have opened in the Arbore- 
tum as early as the middle of April. It first flowered here in 1916 
and is now in bloom. This Barberry deserves the attention of persons 
interested in early flowering shrubs. 


Sorbus auricularis var. bulbiformis. This interesting bi-generic hybrid 
is flowering remarkably well this year on the left hand side and close 
to the Forest Hills Gate. Sorbus auricularis, formerly called in Europe 
the Bollwyller Pear, is a deciduous-leaved tree from twenty to sixty 
feet high, forming a round bushy head, with ovate or oval leaves 
rounded or heart-shaped at base, covered above with loose early decid- 
uous down, and flowers from three-quarters of an inch to an inch in 
diameter. The fruit is pear-shaped, an inch to an inch and a quarter 
long and wide, red, each on a stalk from an inch to an inch and a half 
long, with sweet yellowish flesh. It is said to have originated at Boll- 
wyller in Alsace, and was first mentioned by Bauhin as early as 1619. 
For three hundred years it has been propagated by grafts, for it pro- 
duces few fertile seeds. The variety in the Arboretum, sometimes 
called Pyrus malifolia and Sorbopyrus malifolia, differs chiefly from the 
type in its broadly top-shaped fruit two inches long and wide and deep 
yellow when ripe. Spach named and described this tree as Pyrus mali- 
folia in 1834 and said that the original specimen at that time grew in 
the garden of the King of France in Paris, and was thirty feet or 
more high. This and the Bollwyller Pear are certainly little known in 
this country and deserve a place in all collections of flowering trees. 


